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Farming Population 


Preface 

“Population problem” is one of the most frequently men¬ 
tioned words in Japan today. And as the words are repeated 
time and again the illusion is born that some problem lies 
in the population itself. But that is an error, or it may be 
merely an abridged method of saying something meaningful. 
Population itself is simply a fact on the number of people. 
It is merely the same concept as, for instance, the English 
word “population” pointing to the total count of animate things 
such as the number of mosquitoes or pigeons. 

When students of economics take up the problem of the 
existence of such people, the first matter which comes up—- 
and perhaps the final—is how they are working as “economic 
man” or “economic subject” (wirtschafts subjekt), whether 
they are, or are not, working, and in what manner they are 
living or not living (merely existing). Indeed, it is the 
problem possessed by each single individual of the number 
of people, and it is not merely to be viewed as a third-person 
affair. In this sense, it is believed that there are few problems 
which have a phase that is both objective and yet subjective 
as has the “population problem.” The object of the present 
paper is to cope with the problem of the farming population 
as seen through the eyes of a third person. 

There is one point I wish to mention at the outset for the 
sake of assisting the delivery of my dissertation. There are 
two phases in the situation of a person working. One is the 
objective phase of his work; for instance, the outward phase 
such as the working hours, the place of work, the number of 
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work-days, durability, compensation for the work, wage, the 
environment and conditions under which he works and so on. 
The other is the subjective phase; for instance, whether he is 
absorbed in his work, whether he is working reluctantly, whether 
he wants to do more work, or whether he wishes to change 
work. It is common knowledge that the latter phase is very 
difficult to grasp. Therefore, the situation where everyone is 
working in any field, that is, total-employment , cannot im¬ 
mediately be said to be a situation which is necessarily to be 
welcomed. 

At any rate, in the sense that everyone is working and 
making a living even though he may be engaged in miscellaneous 
work, it can never be said to be an undesirable situation from 
the standpoint of policy or politics. However, it must be 
definitely differentiated from full-employment , the situation 
where everyone is displaying his fullest possible productivity 
and where the best distribution of resources is carried out and 
he is subjectively absorbed in his work within a possible 
objective limit in a certain political, social and economic 
framework. Although full-employment is a limit which cannot 
be easily achieved, total-employment is probably a subject 
which can be fully expected as a practical problem. In this 
thesis, unless otherwise specified, employment will always be 
used to mean total-employment. 

Employment Front 

How many people are working in Japan? And how many 
are about to start working? That is the problem. The im¬ 
portance of this problem which we are facing becomes some¬ 
what evident upon glancing at Table No. 1. It lists both the 
prewar and postwar working population in order to make the 
emphasis clear. We shall first look at the “total population” 
which may be termed the “material” or the resource for 
employment and then progress to the number of people in 
the productive age group or productive population (14—59 
years old). 



According to a forecasting of the future population by the 
Welfare Ministry, the total population ^ .n^se^y ^oa 

13 890 000 in the 15 years from 1950 to 1965. 1 y > 

average increase is approximately 920,000 but in the prewar 
years g ( 1930-1940) it was about 750,000. It is expected, 
however, that during the said 15 years the product.ve age 
group will increase by a total of 17,610,000 (yearly average 
is 1 174 000). This is a result of Japan’s unprecedented large 
birth rate which started with the so-called “big family” period 
encouraged during wartime and was continued into the postwar 
“baby boom”. Those 1,174,000 were the infants born during 
the war and the immediate postwar years. The bigger increase 
of the productive age group than the increase of total popula¬ 
tion is attributed to the shift in the age strata of the Japanese 
population. The corresponding prewar figure was about 
400,000 annually. Thus, it can be seen that the employment 
problem is more concerned with the productive age group 
rather than the increase in the total population. The pressure 
of the problem which faced Japan in the prewar period has 

truly been doubled. 


However, this productive population does not all stand on 
the employment front. In 1950, 72.1 per cent (35,540,000) 
of the total of 49,270,000 had some kind of work. Naturally, 
it does not mean that the remaining 27.9 per cent subjectively 
did not seek employment. If this 72.1 per cent is extended 
in the same proportion into the future to the working population 
figure of 1965, it would be 48,220,000 against a possible 
productive population of 66,880,000. Increasing roughly 
840,000 (compared with the 290,000 of the prewar period), 
the yearly average provides information on what the total 
employment problem is and will be, assuming that there is 
no change in the will for work of the Japanese in the meantime. 


The above is the total figure comprising male and female 
but if it is divided, a new situation which should be added 
will probably arise. Particularly, in 1950 the employed was 
61 per cent for male and 39 per cent for female and if the 
employment volition of females should rise—actually, it prob- 
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ably will rise in the urban communities although it has reached 

the saturation point in the farming village—the anticipated 

employment figure will probably increase more than the above- 
mentioned figure. 

Employment does not mean simply to work. It means 
to have a place to work and for that capital investment is 
necessary. The “Economic Report on Farm Households for 
the 1952 Fiscal Year” issued by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry reveals that the average size of land for the 
5,389 households surveyed throughout the nation excepting 
Hokkaido, is nine “tan” and two “se” (2,254 acres) per house¬ 
hold and is valued (for taxation purpose) at approximately 
¥170,000. The land capital, including home lot, woodland 
and rented land, was appraised at ¥64,000, building capital 
at ¥350,000, farm implement capital at ¥30,000 and livestock 
capital at ¥37,000. Added together, the total is roughly 
¥650,000 and the productive population embraced by the farm 
household is 2.9 persons on the average. Even if they are 
all regarded as employment population, it would mean allocat¬ 
ing ¥200,000 per person. However, if actually this 2.9 persons 
were computed as people working full time, it would probably 
be halved. 

When it comes to modern industry, needless to say, huge 
capital is needed to create employment. For every ¥100 
million equipment capital, the number of constantly employed 
persons is only 1 to 1.8 persons for hydroelectric power, 3.5 
to 5 persons for thermal power, 18.1 persons for iron and 
steel (newly established integrated plant), 59.5 persons for 
synthetic textile (nylon), and 13.2 to 13.8 persons for ammo¬ 
nium sulphate (the above figures were taken from “Report 
on a Survey on Employment and Unemployment” (draft) 
by the Unemployment Countermeasure Deliberative Council, 
December 1949, p. 184). 

Thus, the employment problem is immediately connected 
with the problem of accomodating capital. Perhaps, it probably 
will not be an exaggeration to say that the future employment 
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problem is nothing but a problem of availability of capital 
investment. When in the future a new working population of 
840,000 each year is anticipated, the burden on the Japanese 

economy comes sharply to the fore. 


Agricultural Population of the Past 

What is the position of the country’s agriculture within 
such a national economy? How much can agriculture lessen 
the burden of the nation’s economy? 

In order to get a general idea, let us first see the trend 
of the farming population in the past. Table No. 2 gives 
a comparison of the agricultural working population in the past 
four censuses with the working population in other industries. 

Let us first look at the trend during a 20-year period 
(1920-1940) prior to the war. In the 10 years from 1920 

to 1930, the nation’s total working population increased yearly 

by some 240,000 and by approximately 290,000 a year in 
the 10 years from 1930 to 1940. Outstanding differences 
can be discerned between the two periods. 

a. In the first 10-year period, the great part of the 
increased employment took place in the third category indus¬ 
tries such as transportation, service and finance. Among the 
causes for the increase in the population of the third industries 
probably were the sudden expansion in the scale of economy 
of Japan following World War I; especially the increase in 
the amount of foreign trade; domestically, the progress of 
commercialization in the farming villages which had a taint 
of strong self-sufficiency until then; and furthermore, the 
increase in the service industry which has a strong cultural 
aspect. Although, at the same time, the secondary industries 
(manufacturing and mining) expanded through the war, the 
subsequent growth was slack because of the after-war depres¬ 
sions. Consequently, the new increase of the population seeking 
work could not be fully absorbed in manufacturing and it was 
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unavoidable that they were absorbed in economic activities 
with the minimum capital necessary per capita, that is in the 
commerce and service industry. 

Many found jobs in the modern commercial firms newly 
founded and expanded. But at the same time we have another 
aspect of the commercial population. An increase of the work¬ 
ing population not in the bright phase of trade and domestic 
commercial development but in the more gloomy, traditional 
commercial division was (and is) recognized and this fact 
must be regarded as being included in this increase in the 

third industries. Shop boys and apprentices belong in this 
category. 

That many people are working in an occupation where they 
are working rather unwillingly—and in this occupation the 
marginal productivity of the working population is close to 
zero—constitutes one of the chief difficulties of the employment 
problem of Japan. For simplicity’s sake, I wish to refer to 
this kind of working as involuntary employment and it is indeed 
in the third industries that this type is found most readily. 
Ever since Colin Clark it is a fact that a country’s industrial 
analysis and employment analysis were greatly developed by 
classifying the industries into primary, secondary and third 
categories. However, there is much danger of completely con¬ 
cealing the above-mentioned dual characteristic of the working 
people engaged in nation’s third industries, which is not often 
found in the Anglo-American countries. From this standpoint, 
there is need to change the classification of the whole industries 
in Japan into one which is more compatible with the actual 
conditions. Be it as it may be, in the period of economic 
adjustment of Japan following World War I from 1920 to 
1930, the third industries absorbed the greater part of the 
increase in the working population and at any rate created the 
increase in the “total-employment” population as it appears 
in the attached table. 

b* In the 10 years from 1930 to 1940, the situation 
became reversed. It was an era of expansion of industrial 
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productivity, quasi-wartime set-up and increase in the wartime 
productivity. Drafting of labor battalions also occurred. 
During this period, the nation’s munitions industry became 
enormous. It was only natural that the various secondary 
industries absorbed the greater part of the increase of the 
working population. It stemmed in part from the reduction 
in employment in the primary industries and also to a sharp 
increase in female workers. At any rate, it took on a new 
aspect as compared with the previous period. 

c. However, an outstanding fact regarding the working 
population can be seen in the case of agriculture. That is the 
surprisingly fixed situation of the population number. The 
three censuses disclosed that the farm population remained 

practically rigid between 13,400,000 and 13,700,000. In the 
meantime, the number of farm households in the country 
remained generally at 5,500,000 and the farm acreage remained 
constant at about 6,000,000 “cho”. In other words, the 
practically constant figures of the three factors were seen in 
the agriculture (See, note). Only productivity expanded 
slightly during these 20 years and generally on the average 
it is thought to have been diverted to raising one’s living 
standard a little bit. 


(Note): I wish to mention a recollection here. When round figures 
of the first census (1920) were announced, an authority in the agri¬ 
cultural economics at that time. Prof. T. Yokoi, made the following 
comment to his students of whom / was one. According to him, the 
number of agricultural population has been (and is) always constant 
since Meiji Restoration, so that man does not interpret the present 
number (14,000,000) indicates a special one confined only to the 
1920 census. Situation is also the same with the number of farm 
households and the farm acreage. Japan’s agricultural problem lies 
in the fact that these three main fundamental figures remain stationary. 
It probably will continue to be so for a long time to come. 

This prediction of Prof. Yokoi was true in the ensuing 20 years. 
From what he said it is not unreasonable to infer that any number over 
the rigid figure in the population born in the farm households is the 
population which leaves off the farm and sustains other industries. 
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Structure of the Agricultural Population {Rural exodus) 


Now we must advance one step further and clarify the 
significance of the rigidity of working people in agriculture. 

a- Needless to say, although the working population 
remained rigid as a whole, changes within the framework were 
noticed. A study in the average duration of one generation 
among Japanese farmers reveals that it takes place generally 
in a little less than 30 years. Hence, of the 5,500,000 house¬ 
holds, 180,000 a year on the average change from one genera¬ 
tion to another. This usually takes the form of the head of 
the family and his wife retiring or dying. Thus, 360,000 of 
the son (eldest son) and daughter remain as the farming 

population inheriting their parents’ occupation. Let us call 
this the replacement population . 


b- When the productive population of the farm re¬ 
mains at this level the problem is simple, but actually it is 
entirely different since its increase surpass far 360,000. Now 
we must seek the population which yearly reaches adulthood 
in the farming families. Since we were not able to compute 
this directly from the census statistics on hand, we are forced 
to rely on conjecture. We attempted the following deduction: 


(1) First, we compute the yearly replacement figure of 
the total working population of Japan. This is computed by 

applying the 30-year working period as in the case of the 
farm household above. 


(2) The net increase of new workers every year is com¬ 
puted from the census. 

(3) The sum of the above two items is the total of those 
who find employment anew each year. We shall assume that 
they are males and females over 17 years old. We must 
estimate the number born in the farming family out of this 
total. Those who were 17 years of age in 1920 were born 
in 1904 and the agricultural population of the country at that 
time was roughly 70 per cent of the total population. There- 
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fore, 70 per cent of the new working may be taken to be from 
the farm. The newly employed of 1940 were those born in 
1924 but the agricultural population that time was less than 
half of the total population. But the number of births in 
the farming families was still higher compared to other indus¬ 
trial groups, so that 50 per cent of the newly employed can 
be taken as from the farm. In the intermediate case of 1930, 
the figure shall be 60 per cent. 

(4) Thus, the figure from the farming households is com¬ 
puted but the agricultural replacement population (360,000) 
mentioned in (1) must be deducted. The balance is those 
from the farm who did not engage in farming but turned to 
other occupations. In other words, they are the sons other 
than the eldest who pursue the parents occupation (and 
daughters who were married off). The results of the com¬ 
putation are shown in Table No. 3. 

c. There is an important defect, technically, in the 
above method of computation. The number of persons who 
had employment at the census time is made the basis of com¬ 
putation and the unemployed are not considered. Moreover, 
there are many girls who married gainfully employed urban 
people but did not themselves get employment of which number 
we cannot compute. Another shortcoming is fixing the period 
of replacement of work at 30 years uniformly and the exclusion 
of emigrants to the colonies. Nevertheless, it is believed a 
closely approximate figure may be provided in this way. 


As is seen .from Table No. 3 about 400,000 males and 
females other than the eldest sons (and daughters) left the 
farm yearly. Due to this exodus of the farm youth, the agri¬ 
cultural employment population, as has been told, remained 
unchanged for a number of years. And if the national economy 
of Japan after the War could have expanded at the yearly 
rate and absorbed the rural youth as in the past, the agricul¬ 
tural employment population probably would have remained 
rigid as before in accordance with Prof. Yokoi’s prediction. 

Additional remark: What was mentioned above was an 
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estimate of the number from the farm from the side of the 
total employed population, but conversely an estimate from 
the side of the farm household is possible. Each farm house¬ 
hold—as seen in the many farm population surveys—gave 
birth to 4.5 children in one generation and of them one die 
before becoming a youth. The number of years a mother is 
capable of being pregnant is taken as 25. In that case the 
number born in the 5,500,000 farm households who reach 
adulthood is 770,000 a year. Some 360,000 inherit farm 
from their parents. The remainder is 410,000. 


Sharp Increase in the Postwar Farming Population 

The sudden break of continuity from the past marked the 
economic situation of the postwar years. The same thing 
happened in the case of the agricultural population. As a 
matter of fact, a big change such as never seen before occurred 
in the latter case. 

As it is known, the farming population increased swiftly. 
As revealed in Table No. 2, the agricultural population sur¬ 
passed the 16,000,000-mark in the 1950 census. It was the 
first time such a figure was disclosed in our census and probably 
constituted the largest farm population figure since the nation 
began . The following points should be noted in making a 
comparison of the prewar and postwar figures: 

a. Because the secondary industries were near collapse 
as a result of the war, the employed population therein dropped 
sharply by nearly 1,000,000, and on the other hand the number 
employed in the third industries rose markedly by about 
1,100,000. A large part of this sudden increase (890,000) 
being due to the increase in the number of government workers. 

b. The increase as a whole in the employed popula¬ 
tion was 3,340,000 and actually 83 per cent (2,770,000) of 
the total was absorbed in agriculture. Thus, the increased 
employment occurred in public workers and farmers . For 
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those who know the trend of Japanese industry of the past, 
this would be regarded as an abnormal situation and as an 
anomaly of the employment front. A part of this anoma y 
may be changed to a normal phenomenon as a result of th 

increase 

the case of agriculture the situation is somewhat different. 


c. The increase in the farming population not ac¬ 
companied by a corresponding growth of the agricultural 
productive means must also be noted, that is, nothing else 
than lowering of the standard of economic activity is being 


recognized. 


This sharp increase took the form of a rapid growth in 
the number of the farming unit and the shrinkage of the 
farming scale. The so-called basic figure of the past of 
5,500,000 households was broken at once and rose suddenly 
to 6,180,000 (1950). This huge figure of farm households 

was probably also unprecedented in Japanese history. The 
nation’s agriculture indeed underwent a great change from 
the war years through the postwar years. Several views can 

be taken of this situation: 


(1) In all areas the increase in farm households was 
conspicuous and consequently the growth of the farming popu¬ 
lation was great. To give one example, according to the 
“Government Farmland Statistics Survey” of March 1, 1949, 
the total number of farm households was 6,250,000. The 
number of farming families at the time of the war’s end, 
however, was 5,830,000, and the increase of households after 
the war is close to 420,000. Farm households thus increased 
by 7.15 per cent in less than four years. Among the areas 
which showed the increase by more than this national average 
were Hokkaido, the northern Honshu prefectures and the 
prefectures of Kyushu, but the Kanto and Kansai districts 
were below the average. It was therefore only in Japan’s two 
extremities that the proportionate increase in the number of 
farm households was larger. To try to explain this is probably 
a difficult problem. Moreover, it was not that there was a 
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particular increase in farmland in these two extremities. From 
that, it may have been that in these two extreme ends of Japan 
unlike in other areas, the possibility of finding employment in 
fields other than agriculture was not great and the resistance 
of agriculture (farming households) against “involuntary em¬ 
ployment” was weak. 

(2) The employed population increased as a result of 
a change in the number of agricultural units. Compared with 
August 1 1941, the number of farm households (excluding 
Okinawa) in 1950 had increased by 677,000 (about 12.3 per 
cent). Small farms alone of less than five “tan” (1.22 acres) 
increased by 690,000 during the same period. Generally 
speaking, as indicated in Table No. 4, farm households having 
more than one “cho” (2.45 acres) decreased in absolute number 
and those less increased. The weight of the smaller units 
in the scale of Japan s farm household increased. More 
minute study should be given to this table. At any rate, the 
Japanese Government, confronted with the large increase in 
farms of less than three tan” (.74 acre) made a new category 
for farms under three “tan”, whereas in the past they were 
surveyed and announced together with farms households with 
the scale of less than five “tan.” It is thus possible to show 
the true situation of farm households in greater statistical detail. 

(3) Further explanation is required regarding the increase 
in population engaged in agriculture. That is, even before the 
war, young men left the farm as a result of military conscrip¬ 
tion and drafting of youth into labor battalions and, at the 
time of the third census (1940), the number of women employed 
exceeded that of men. This was seen only in the agricultural 
field. There was no change in this trend even after the war; 
rather it was intensified and the increase in the number of 
employed women became conspicuous. The situation was as 
shown in Table No. 5. Needless to say, the increase in the 
number of males was also marked but at the same time, as 
will be pointed out later, farm households with subsidiary 
works increased. Those people who might be called the 
occupant in subsidiary works actually does little farming 
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himself, leaving the farming to his wife in many instances. 

d. Finally, more detailed figures are available for 
nine prefectures in Table No. 6. That is, results of a survey 
on farms in scale less than one “tan” (.245 acres) can be 
obtained in the 1949 “Government Farmland Statistics Survey”. 
Only the total is shown since enumerating figures for each 
of the nine prefectures will only be troublesome. Through 
this we are able to see how small scale farms increased sharply 
both relatively and absolutely and how the comparatively large 
scale ones decreased markedly. Although it only covers a 
period of few years, the course of the sudden changes in the 
meantime may be observable. 

Small Scale Farms and Sons Other Than the Eldest 

Where did this increase in the small scale farms and those 
engaged in farming stem from? A number of factors can be 
given. First of all, there are the people who remained on 
the farm after dispersing there from urban communities during 
and after the war. Next, there are the former absentee land 
owners (or their families) who moved into the farming villages 
in order to neutralize or make invalid the buying up of land 
of absentee land owners through the land reform. 1} However, 
the absolute figure of the two groups probably is not large. 
They can be said to be temporary farmers since they originally 
had work other than agriculture and are in a position to leave 
the farm when circumstances permitted. Besides, they are 
at the same time small farmers. In statistics after those shown 
in the table, that is, after 1951, the number of small farms 
under three “tan” is decreasing, and the total of farm house¬ 
holds has decreased slightly to 6,100,000. 

The third category is the case of repatriates from former 

1} It was a remarkable fact that so often “ landlordism ” was spoken in 
.the occasion of the land reform under the Occupation Regime. The 
fact was this: about 700,000 landowners each occupying each land 
acreage less than 3 “cho” were forced to sell their land larger than 
1 “cho” unless they were not absentee owners. 
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Japanese colonies who returned to the farm. However, it is 

practically inconceivable that those with economic mentality 

cultivated in colonies would remain as small farmers in the 

villages after their return except out of temporary necessity. 

Occupationally speaking, they must be said to be heading 

elsewhere. Even if it were agriculture, it probably is completely 
temporary. 7 

Actually, the number of farm households was 6,180,000 
in 1950 and 6,100,000 in 1954. And in the meantime, the 

number of farms less than three “tan” decreased from 1,470,000 
to 1,040,000 while the average size of the farm increased 
slightly. This probably is due to the temporary farmers in 
the third category leaving the farm. The increase in the 
number of farm households and the agricultural population 
today compared with the prewar years stems from other factors. 
It is thought that the exodus of sons (and daughters) other than 
the eldest away from the farm as seen in the prewar years 
had slackened in its pace. The outgoing male population 
coming of age in the prewar period has been counted at 200,000 
yearly and if we assume that one half remains on the farm, 
it will mean an increase of 500,000 in five years and when 
females are included the number will be one million. That 
contributed to a growth in the members of farm family and 
an increase in the number of persons with outside jobs in the 
family; and if that does not take place, the number of inde¬ 
pendent farming units increases. In other words, it means an 
increase of the “newly detached family” among rural sides. 
A trend toward such “new families” was doubtless accelerated 
as a result of a change in the inheritance system in the postwar 
years. In the past the majority of the some 400,000 young 
men and women who left the farm became the so-called reserve- 
army of the industry . In that sense, they were landless prole¬ 
tariat. Furthermore, the decomposition of the rural people into 
agricultural and non-agricultural people can be said to have 
traveled the normal course of capitalistic development. That 
was true in the prewar period. However, in the postwar years, 
as mentioned above, a number of small farmers owning small 
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D lots of land came into existence. And for that reason they 
had to work as part-time laborers. It perhaps is not un¬ 
reasonable to call such people landed proletariat. Because 
they possess a bit of land, even if they entertain ideas of leaving 
the farm, it probably will not materialize as swiftly as in other 
cases. In that sense, it probably can be said that a sort of 
a brake had been put on the normal progress of capitalism as 
seen in European countries. The degree of the poor being 

tied to earth had become greater. 


Performance of Small Farmers 

Up to now, we did not emphasize how the people engaged 
in agriculture are working; we observed only the point that 
they are engaged in farming. Of course, there are farm 
household members who naturally belong in the productive 
age group but who appear as completely unemployed satistically 
because they do not have the opportunity to work. Their 
number, however, probably is not large. I wish to elaborate 
further on the nature of the people engaged in farming who 
are classified provisionally as being agricultural in the total 

employment group. 

A glance at the “Farm Household Economic Survey Report” 
mentioned above will reveal under what circumstances the 
people are engaged in farming work. The average family 
structure of the 5,389 farm household surveyed in the nation 
for fiscal 1952, excluding Hokkaido, and the working hours 
of family members in their own farming and outside their own 
farming are shown in Table No. 7. According to this table, 
the ratio of people engaged in farming and workers engaged 
in other forms of employment other than farming (those whose 
subsidiary work is the major source of cash income those 
who work outside the farm household as wage laborer or 
office worker) is roughly 84 to 16 per cent. It indicates that 
an exceedingly large amount of non-agricultural work is in¬ 
cluded. From this point, it cannot be said that the average 
farm household of Japan is strictly a pure farming family. 
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The same thing can be ascertained by looking at the relation 
between the hours actually spent by the family members in 
farming and that in other work. Table No. 8 shows the work 
situation of the family members of the farm household engaged 
in arming. The top figure of each column shows the national 
average, and 2.86 persons per household spend a total of 5 037 
hours a year (at eight hours a day, it is equivalent to 222 davs 
per person, on the average). This figure is not specializing 
in farming. On the national average, the agricultural works 
are still somewhat strong but in the case of farm households 
of less than five “tan”—as an example, 116 farm households 
in the northeastern section of Honshu (main island) are taken 
—an astonishing situation is revealed. The number of hours 
a farm household works agriculturally is 2,055 against 1 166 
hours actually spent outside of farming. Subsidiary work 
trait is so strongly manifested—as a matter of fact, agriculture 
may not be termed the main business. A glance at the lower 

figures of Table No. 8 probably reveals in part the working 
condition of the small farms of Japan. 

We must, however, go one step further. As stated above, 
t e respective farm households do devote many working hours 
to agriculture. However, can these working hours be accepted 
at face value as having modern characteristics? The meaning 
of this is as follows: Firstly, a large part of these working 
hours—probably particularly so as the scale of farming unit 
becomes smaller—is made up of manual labor. Eight hours 
of manual labor, whether they are eight hours of labor utilizing 
livestock or machinery, are equally accounted for as eight 
hours of work in this survey. Obviously, in the case of Japan’s 
agriculture, it is difficult to reduce manual labor to the average 
level of other industries. In the event there is a large gap 
between the two; Allowance should be given to the eight hours 
of agricultural work; unless this is done, its meaning from 
the standpoint of the national economy will not be made clear. 
Total employment each working 8 hours or more a day, in 
the case of agriculture, in this sense, is quite apart from full 
employment. 
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Next, the same thing can be deduced from the composition 
of the people engaged in farming. Especially noticeable is 
the exceedingly large role played by women (the housewives 
and daughters of a farm household). In Table No. 8 
women outnumber men from the point of numbers. As for 
the farm working hours, the women’s hours of work total 2,352 
against the men’s 2,685 hours on a national average, or about 
88 per cent. But when the size of the farms become less than 
five “tan”, womens’ hours of work become 1,114 against men’s 
941, or 118 per cent. The percentage dominated by women 
is thus large. Therein lies the problem. In the said surveys 
on farm household economy, the difference in the working 
ability of men and women is not dealt with but computed in 
terms of a unit working ability in accordance with a specified 
standard. This is not our point but the point is whether in 
such labor by women the incentive to improve labor efficiency— 
which is constantly present in other industries—is strong. 
This can be said also of work in general by the family members 
but it is a problem which is most conspicuously seen in female 
labor. By nature, the incentive to advance labor efficiency is 
most strong in the case when other persons are hired as wage- 
earners. In such instance the payment of wages constantly 
promotes the rationalization of work. On the other hand when 
reliance is on labor of family members (and farm hands, 
male and female, and labor contracted by the year), wages 
are not actually paid. Thus, “there is nothing so cheap as 
the labor of family members,” as is usually talked among 
rural people. There is considerable difference from labor in 
the case of factory where work is influenced by machines and 
where the improvement of that machinery is constantly going 
on. Eight hours of labor of such a nature cannot probably 
be regarded as the same eight hours in agriculture. Therefore, 
as in the first case, here too, employment in the agricultural 
work—especially in the case of women labor—cannot be termed 
as modernized employment unless a certain discount is made. 

Thus, labor in agriculture cannot but be extremely lacking 
in productivity in marginal labor. Accordingly, the income 
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earning power of labor is low. Even if a large part of labor 
power were removed from the agriculture, the total produc¬ 
tivity of agriculture will probably not decrease at all. Con¬ 
versely stated, this removable amount is a disguised employ- 
ment or the amount of imperfect employment. From the point 
of the technological criteria, it is an ineffective labor. There 
is nothing which shows the disguised unemployment in the 
small farm of Japan as much as the head of the household 
or sons seeking work in other industries, leaving the farming 
to the women. Men cannot be compared with women not 
only in work but also in their moving toward full employment 
irrespective of where they can find work. At the same time, 
men engaged in farming on small farms—even ignoring for 
the time being the psychology of merely disliking the farm 

or longing for the city—are in many cases involuntary farmers 
even from an economic sense. 


The Dual Characteristic of Japan’s Labor Market 


Above, though desperately brief, the nature of employ¬ 
ment in agriculture and of the outlet population from the 
farm have been explained. We would like to change the point 
of observation and survey the possible significance the latter 
fact has in our national economy or in national labor market. 

One part of the national labor market lies in agriculture. 
In this phase a phenomenon which may be termed the dual 
characteristic of the labor market is clearly manifested. The 
meaning of this is as follows: 


(a) Beyond doubt, in the phase of agriculture the com¬ 
parative large-scale farmers devote themselves to agriculture 
and the labor power of a family is fully utilized and as far 
as that goes full employment has materialized. Here no hope 
for a change of occupation is born, (b) Furthermore, there 
is the case of a switch of population to fields other than 
agriculture by many, and as far as that goes the employment 
problem is moved to other phases of national economy, (c) The 
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• imnortant phase is the miscellaneous subsidiary 
works seen among the sm 

lovment in agriculture in the above sense, and the risk 
Repetition notwithstanding, this involuntary employment is 
effected in the agricultural circle predominantly. 

Thus the two-fold aspect of (a) and (c) and the dual 
haracteristic of the agricultural employment situation can be 
C Of course, it was not that such dual characteristics were 

noTseen in the prewar years. However, with the sharp increase 
of 600,000 small farms after the war, it cannot be denied that 
such a’ dual nature became more strongly manifested. The 
clearcut trend toward class stratification with different level 
of incomes is an undisputable fact. 

At the same time, there is a point which must be noted 
in this connection. The subsidiary work mentioned in (c) 
generally was side business within the farm household or at 
the most some other work within the same village. In that 
sense, it still had a strong agricultural and rural tinge and 
can be said to be tied in with agriculture. Therefore, from 
a broad national economy, this too can be said to be included 
in the category of “agriculture” and that would not be entirely 
wrong. Thus, the structure of the labor market in the agri¬ 
cultural sector was comparatively simple and was considered as 
(1) employment in the agricultural phase and (2) the flow 
of outlet population. It is, however, not so now. Subsidiary 
work of the farm household today is not limited to something 
confined to agriculture or the farming village, and it has con¬ 
stantly spread to a broader phase. Thus, it is strengthening 
the ties with other industries not confined to the village or 
neighborhood and its connection with the broad national 
economy has become closer. The so-called surplus population 
is not completely discharged from the farm, and a labor 
population which leaves one foot in the farm household and 
places the other in other industries has been born. This is 
the true picture of landed proletariat. Thus a labor popula¬ 
tion exists, which is a farmer in one aspect and yet not a farmer 
in another, and which is a factory worker in one aspect and 
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yet not a factory worker in another. It can be saiH t U 

waverine be,w “ n ■»“ 

in the non-agricuhuirjhase? 116 SUUat, ° n ° f the labor market 
a - The afore-mentioned buffer population—nerhans 

“r “r'T 111 ■“ the lab ° r meth0ds and increased 

the We m ln . T ing ~P r0bab l y Wil1 not decrea se in 
the future. Where in the non-agricultural sector does this 

population work? Needless to say, it is in the small commerce 

and industry phases. It does not work in modern factor S 
or big commercial firms. lactones 

b- On the other hand, it is the same with the popula- 
l— 7 d * Scbar f d fr ° m the a 8 ricultu ral sector men- 

plants and rationalized commercial management cannot im¬ 
mediately absorb the youths who have left the farming villages. 

en the industry s technical level was low, youths who left 
he farm could be directly tied in with the factory but not 
oday. Particularly, in small farm households in agriculture 
where opportunity for a systematic orderly training in labor 
is unavoidable a person could not possibly assume labor 
under modern facilities. He can not be a good candidate of 
worker in a modern factory. Thus, in the case of (a) and 
also (b), both enter the lower strata of the labor market and 
engage m the role of temporary workers, miscellaneous worker, 
sub-contract industrial worker or apprentices in small business. 

c. On the other hand, conventional small scale com¬ 
merce and medium industry, provide a huge employment for 
the rural youth. Here, too, family workers, involuntary 
employment, disguised employment exist in large number, 
substantially the same as in the agricultural sector. And, 
together with (a) and (b) mentioned above, they form the 
lower strata of the labor market in national economy. Needless 
to say, the wage standard there is low. 


d. 


Labor population in modernized firms having high 
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technical level is organized labor. It comprises nearly one- 
third of the total contracted laborers (excluding family 
employees) of present day Japan. Here, due to the high 
labor efficiency wage level far higher than other laborers is 
maintained. Furthermore, the labor union possesses a powerful 
controlling power and compared with non-organized laborers, 
completely favorable labor conditions such as expediting of 
wage increases, prevention of wage cuts, resistance against 
dismissals and enforcement of the Labo t Standard Law have 
been established. Accordingly, turnover of laborers is ex¬ 
tremely small. 

Upon the lower strata (a), (b) and (c) mentioned above, 
this upper stratum labor population (d) is placed, compara¬ 
tively solidly, while closing its narrow doors. In non-agri- 
cultural sectors, too, the class-like dual characteristics in the 
labor market as a whole plainly appear. 

Various social insurance facilities such as employment 
agencies, unemployment insurance and unemployment counter¬ 
measure play a special role for this lower stratum. This is 
how they do so. In the past, many of this lower stratum 
returned immediately to the farm household from where they 
came when they lost their job, but now they are checked to 
do so in many cases. A sort of a “suggestion” is made to 
the unemployed or the person in need of aid that “perhaps 
there may be a good job.” That cuts the direct connection 
between the farm and the lower stratum and serves as a sort 
of a buffer action. Here, too—although the nature differs 
from the buffer population in the case of the farming village— 
a special population stratum of a different kind in the employ¬ 
ment front appears. 

The lower stratum of the agricultural population eyes the 
upper strata, and unable to attain the objective easily, and 
becomes a buffer population which wavers between agriculture 
and small scale industry or looks to the side and leaves the 
farm, and interflows with the lower strata of non-agricultural 
phases. However, the upper strata population in this phase 
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hovers above them. There is no direct connection between 
the upper strata of the agricultural and non-agricultural phases, 
but they are indirectly tied by the large interflow between their 
lower strata. Truly, that is the whole structure of the labor 
market today. And it must be said that the class stratification 
in the labor market through this dual characteristics has become 
more distinct in the postwar period. What sort of a capitalistic 
development is this? The agricultural population of tomorrow 
can probably be assessed as a part of the structure of this 
development. 
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Outlook and Forecast of the Employment Population (1,000 persons) 



(Female 39%) 13,790 18,810 5,020 334 


Change in the Employment Population according to Industries (Unit: 1,000) 
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1,078 ' 334 1,404 




Table No. 4 

Prewar and Postwar Change in Households according to Acreage of Farmland Cultivated 

(1,000 units) 



Note: 1. One “tan” equals 0.245 acres and one “ cho ” 2.45 acres. 

2. There are some farm households outside these categories which do not cultivate land. 

3. The percentage in last line shows the increase for 1950 with 1941 as 100. 
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1) Total of 5,389 farm families in the country, excluding Hokkaido. 

2) Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry Survey, 1952 figure. 




Table No. 8 

Working Situation in Each Farming Family (Average) 
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